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INTRODUCTION 
AND KEY FINDINGS 



H ow government spends money, and who benefits, reveals our priorities. How, then, do children fare 
in the competition for public resources? While families have long been the primary caregivers of 
children, all levels of government — local, state, and federal — invest in the growth and development 
of children, whether through education, family supports, or health and nutrition benefits. Knowing how 
that money is spent, and whether it is being put to good use, is crucial for creating effective public policy. 



To track government’s investment in chil- 
dren, the Urban Institute and the Brookings 
Institution have documented historical, current, 
and projected levels of federal expenditures across 
more than 100 programs serving children (Isaacs 
et al. 2009; Carasso et al. 2008). More recently, 
we have looked in-depth to highlight federal 
investment by age group. Analyses by age allow 
us to evaluate spending in light of what we know 
about child development and about policy priori- 
ties. They also reveal which federal programs and 
categories dominate spending for each age group. 
Federal officials and the interested public may 
not know which programs spend more or less on 
different groups of children. As part of these 
reports, we also integrate estimates of state and 
local spending from a report by researchers at the 
Rockefeller Institute (Billen et al. 2007). 

Our goal is to identify patterns of public 
investment in children by levels of government 
and across age groups. We cannot answer what 
amount of spending would be best for the coun- 
try. We do, however, offer some context based 
on child development research. In doing so, this 
brief provides an overarching view of investments 
in children and illuminates critical decision 
points and questions for policymakers. 



In this brief, we look at public investments 
across age groups, from birth through the elemen- 
tary years. Key findings include the following: 

Total public investment grows substantially as 
children get older. Spending more than dou- 
bles per capita between the infant and toddler 
years and the elementary years. The increase is 
driven by growing state and local spending; 
the federal contribution is relatively stable 
across age groups. Research on children, how- 
ever, finds significant value in investing in 
kids at the earliest ages, helping them build a 
foundation for growth and development. 

■ States and localities spend more money than the 
federal government does on children, except 
when it comes to the youngest children. The 
federal government is the junior partner in 
public investments for children overall. For 
the youngest children, however, more than 
three quarters of spending comes from the 
federal government. This pattern suggests 
that the fiscal health and priority choices of 
all levels of government matter when it 
comes to investment in children. 

Key developmental needs, such as education and 
health care, are addressed to some extent by the 
federal government for each age group. Across 





age groups, the largest federal investment is in 
tax credits and other tax expenditures. On the 
spending side, the largest federal investments 
vary by age group, but some of the key players 
across age groups are Medicaid, food and 
nutrition programs, and Temporary Assis- 
tance to Needy Families (TANF). Only one 
education and social service program (the 
Child Care and Development Block Grant) 
breaks the top 10 largest federal programs 
for infants and toddlers, despite research 
showing how important early care and 
education are for this age group. 

■ Federal expenditures for children become 
less targeted or means tested ( that is, 



based on income), as children 
get older. 

Methods for our analysis are described later 
in this report and in greater detail in our spe- 
cific age-group reports (Kent et al. 2010; 
Macomber et al. 2009; Vericker et al. 2010). 

A few points are worth noting, however. 
Estimates of total public expenditure and 
those comparing federal with state and local 
expenditures are only for 2004 and do not 
include tax expenditures, due to limitations 
in available state data. For the more in-depth 
look at spending on federal programs alone, 
we provide 2008 data and are able to include 
tax expenditures. 
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HOW MUCH DO WE INVEST IN 
CHILDREN AT DIFFERENT AGES? 



P ublic investment in children, not including tax expenditures, grows substantially as children reach 
their elementary school years, according to the most recent data available from 2004 (figure 1). The 
youngest children — infants and toddlers — receive the least in government spending. At this time, we 
do not have estimates specifically for youth (age 12 and older). The estimates we provide for “all children,” 
however, cover all children and so indirectly include youth: 



The nation invested roughly $4,121 per 
infant and toddler in 2004. 
Pre-kindergartners and kindergartners 
received somewhat more, an average of 
$6,702 per child. 

By the time children are elementary age, the 
public investment goes up to $10,783 per 
child, on average. 



■ For all children, the average public invest- 
ment was $8,942 per child in 2004. 

The differences across age groups are largely 
due to variation in state and local spending. 
Spending goes up as children start school and 
costs for their education rise. According to the 
Rockefeller Institute’s research, 90 percent of 



FIGURE 1. Per Capita Public Spending on Children by Age, 2004 




Source: Urban Institute and Brookings Institution 2010. Authors’ estimates are based on the Budget of the United States Government, Fiscal Year 2010 
and Billen et al. 2007. 

Note: Tax expenditures are not included at either the federal or the state and local level. 





state and local spending on children is on ele- 
mentary and secondary education (Billen et al. 
2007). The federal contribution to per capita 
spending is similar for each age group, around 
$3,000 per child (although, as described below, 
the programs that make up the federal portion 
differ somewhat for each age group). 

A couple of caveats are important to keep 
in mind. First, we do not have findings for 
youth (ages 12 and older). We might assume 
spending for youth is roughly the same as spend- 
ing on children age 6 to 1 1 , as both groups 
receive education funding at the state and local 
level, but for this brief, the pattern we observe 
follows only spending on children through their 
elementary years. 



Second, these findings reflect averages 
across children in a particular age group — they 
do not tell us about spending for individual 
children. For example, a low-birth-weight 
infant on Medicaid will likely have far higher 
per capita spending than a normal-birth-weight 
child would. Similarly, because state and local 
spending is heavily focused on public educa- 
tion, children not in public schools likely 
receive less public funding than the average, 
regardless of their age. Or in the case of youth, 
those who drop out of school would receive less 
public funding than the average for their age. 
Per capita state and local spending on educa- 
tion and other services also differs considerably 
by state or locality. 
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HOW DOES FEDERAL SPENDING 
COMPARE WITH STATE AND 
LOCAL SPENDING? 



O n average, the federal government is the junior partner in total investments (not including tax 

expenditures) in children. As figure 2 illustrates, about two-thirds of estimated public spending on 
children in 2004 came from state and local governments, compared with roughly one-third from 
the federal government. For the youngest children, however, the picture is reversed: 



■ For infants and toddlers, the federal gov- 
ernment contributes more than three- 
fourths (77 percent) of the total investment, 
while states and localities play a much lesser 
role. 



■ For pre-kindergartners and kinder- 
gartners, the federal government and 
state and local governments each con- 
tribute about half, 47 and 53 percent, 
respectively. 



FIGURE 2. Portion of Federal and of State and Local Spending on Children by Age, 2004 




□ State/Local □ Federal 



Source: Urban Institute and Brookings Institution 2010. Authors’ estimates are based on the Budget of the United States Government, Fiscal Year 2010 
and Billen et al. 2007. 

Note: Tax expenditures are not included at either the federal or the state and local level. 





■ By the time children are elementary age, state 
and local governments are providing the vast 
majority of the investment (73 percent), rela- 
tive to the much smaller portion provided by 
the federal government (27 percent). 

Higher federal spending on infants and 
toddlers is driven primarily by programs such as 
WIC (Special Supplemental Nutrition Program 
for Women, Infants, and Children), SNAP 
(Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program) 
(formerly food stamps) child care assistance, and 
the federal share of Medicaid. At the same time, 
education spending, a substantial cost for older 
children, occurs mostly at the state and local 
level. Overall, the patterns suggest that the fiscal 
choices of all levels of government matter for 
investment in children — compared with other 
government functions that may be largely the 
responsibility of just one level of government. 

The considerable amount that state and local 
governments spend to support children may be 
jeopardized by the recession-triggered budget 
crises facing many states. As of November 2009, 
at least 48 states had addressed or encountered 
FY 2010 budget shortfalls totaling $190 billion 



or 28 percent of state budgets (McNichol and 
Johnson 2009). As states and localities find ways 
to bridge these deficits, programs critical to chil- 
dren’s future success could be compromised. At 
the same time, through the American Recovery 
and Reinvestment Act, the federal government 
did make substantial investments in many chil- 
dren’s programs, in particular education, to avert 
such cutbacks. 

Besides the budgetary implications, there are 
also potential operational implications as a result 
of the mix of federal, state, and local funding for 
children. These implications can be hard to tease 
out because a program’s funding, operational 
responsibility, and the policy context shaping it 
may reside at different levels of government. It 
may, for example, be challenging to link federally 
funded health programs to state or local education 
programs. Policymakers also may think delibera- 
tively about creating smooth transitions between 
federally funded initiatives for younger children 
(such as Head Start) and state-funded initiatives 
for school-age children (such as K-12 education). 
Links between programs can ensure that children 
are seamlessly supported as they grow up. 
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HOW DOES THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT INVEST IN 
EACH AGE GROUP? 



T he federal government makes a substantial investment in children through tax expenditures, which 
provide income support to families with children. (As noted above, federal tax expenditures on chil- 
dren are not included in the total investments shown in figures 1 and 2, because comparable esti- 
mates of state and local tax expenditures are not available.) The leading tax programs are the child tax credit 
(CTC), the Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC), and the Dependent Exemption (table 1). In 2008, the CTC 
was somewhat larger due to a one-time $300 per child credit authorized under the Bush administration. 



For every age group, the CTC is about 
evenly split between a tax reduction and a 
refundable credit, where families receive a cash 
payment if their tax liability is less than zero. 
The majority of EITC expenditures are for the 
refundable portion, with a small share in each age 
group going toward tax reductions. 

The Dependent Exemption, a tax provision 
that reduces taxes for families with children, is 
also included in this analysis as a key expenditure 
on children. In contrast to the EITC, which is 
targeted to lower-income families, it provides a 
higher benefit to families in higher tax brackets. 

On the spending side, the largest federal 
investments differ for each age group (table 1), 
although all children receive some investments in 
such important developmental areas as health, 
nutrition, and education. 

Health 

Medicaid is a consistent source of spending across 
age groups, but expenses are particularly high for 
infants and toddlers. For the youngest children, in 



fact, Medicaid is the largest single federal invest- 
ment, larger than any of the tax programs: 

In 2008, $14.3 billion in Medicaid resources 
was spent on infants and toddlers, or an 
average of $1,1 18 per child. 

■ Pre-kindergartners and kindergartners 
received less than half ($497) the per capita 
costs of younger children. 

> i Spending on school-age children was 
roughly the same, averaging $462 per 
child. 

The cost difference can be explained by 
higher medical costs for very young children and 
the legal requirement that states have more 
expansive Medicaid eligibility rules for pregnant 
women and infants. Medicaid and other health 
programs represented fully 28 percent of federal 
expenditures on infants and toddlers in 2008 and 
therefore a large portion of the overall public 
investment in this age group. Medicaid’s promi- 
nence in the total spending on children has been 
enhanced by the program’s caseload growth 
between 2001 and 2007 (Dorn 2008). 





TABLE 1. Ten Largest Federal Expenditure Programs on Children by Age, 2008 



Infants and toddlers Pre-kindergartners and Elementary-age children 

birth to age 2 a kindergartners ages 3 to 5 a ages 6 toll" 



Total in Billions ($) Total in Billions (S) Total in Billions ($) 

(Per Capita) (Per Capita) (Per Capita) 



1 


Medicaid 


14.3 

(1,118) 


1 


CTC 1 - 


10.9 

(886) 


1 


CTC" 


21.4 

(896) 


2 


CTO 


10.8 

(849) 


2 


EITC 


8.2 

(663) 


2 


EITC 


13.5 

(566) 


3 


EITC 


9.8 

(768) 


3 


Head Start 


6.2 

(501) 


3 


Medicaid 


11.0 

(462) 


4 


Dependent 

Exemption 


4.8 

(376) 


4 


Medicaid 


6.1 

(497) 


4 


Dependent 

Exemption 


10.0 

(422) 


5 


WIC 


4.5 

(350) 


5 


Dependent 

Exemption 


5.0 

(405) 


5 


Education for the 
Disadvantaged 


8.2 

(346) 


6 


SNAP 


4.3 

(338) 


6 


SNAP 


4.0 

(326) 


6 


Child Nutrition 


7.1 

(297) 


7 


TANF 


2.7 

(214) 


7 


TANF 


2.4 

(196) 


7 


SNAP 


6.4 

(267) 


8 


Medicaid — 
Vaccines for 
Children 


2.0 

(155) 


8 


CCDBG 


1.9 

(156) 


8 


Social Security 


4.9 

(205) 


9 


CCDBG 


1.7 

(132) 


9 


IDEA 


1.9 

(151) 


9 


IDEA 


4.5 

(188) 


10 


Section 8 
Housing 


1.6 

(127) 


10 


Section 8 
Housing 


1.8 

(147) 


10 


TANF 


4.0 

(168) 



Health Housing Income Security I I Taxes Food / Nutrition H Education / Social Services 

Source: Urban Institute and Brookings Institution, 2010; authors’ estimates based on the Budget of the United States Government, Fiscal Year 2010. 

(a) For infants and toddlers, the tax programs divide into the refundable portion and the reduction in taxes portion, respectively: CTC ($5.9 / $4.9), 
EITC ($8.8 / $1.0). For pre-kindergartners and kindergartners, the tax programs divide into the refundable portion and reduction in taxes portion, 
respectively: CTC ($5.9 / $5.0), EITC ($7.3 / $.9). For elementary-age children, the tax programs divide into the refundable portion and the reduction 
in taxes portion, respectively: CTC ($11.6 / $9.7), EITC ($12.1 / $1.4). The dependent exemption expenditures are all through reductions in taxes. 

(b) Due to the 2008 $300 CTC credit passed to stimulate the economy, the refundable portion of the CTC is particularly large in 2008. 



Nutrition 

The high level of federal investment in nutrition 
programs is striking across age groups, a contri- 
bution not always well known to children’s pol- 
icy experts. SNAP consistently spends around 
$300 per child from birth to age 1 1 , although 
spending does decrease slightly as children get 
older. SNAP may be especially prominent now 
because of the effect of the recession; participa- 
tion rates among eligible individuals have also 
increased significantly in recent years, growing 
12 percent between 2002 and 2007 (Leftin and 
Wolkwitz 2009). 

Other nutrition programs like WIC, which 
supports pregnant mothers and babies, and the 
Child Nutrition program, which provides nutri- 



tious meals and snacks to kids during school, also 
make contributions: 

■ For the youngest children, the WIC pro- 
gram provided $4.5 billion to infants 
and toddlers in 2008, or an average of 
$350 per child. 

■ For pre-kindergartners and kindergartners, 
the Child Nutrition program provided 
$1.7 billion, or about $140 per child. While 
this program played a considerable role in 
2008, it was just shy of the top 10 programs 
for this age group (table 1). 

■ For elementary-age children, the Child 
Nutrition program provided $7.1 billion in 
2008, which represents $297 per child in 
this age group. 
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Education and Social Services 

Although states and localities play the primary role 
in funding education, federal investments are still 
important for each age group examined. Head 
Start plays a significant role for pre-kindergartners 
and kindergartners, with $6.2 billion spent in 
2008, or about $501 per child. 

The federal government also invests in child 
care for children through the Child Care and 
Development Block Grant (CCDBG). In 2008, 
$1.9 billion was spent on 3-5 year-olds through 
CCDBG, or about $156 per child. For infants 
and toddlers, CCDBG is the only education and 
social service program that makes the list of top 
10 largest federal programs for this age group. 
Through the grant, $1.7 billion, or $132 per 
child, was invested in infants and toddlers in 
2008. Although subsidies from the grant support 
parents’ work, many experts say it could do more 
to support children’s early development (Adams 
and Rohacek 2002; Boots, Macomber, and 
Danziger 2008). Researchers also point out that 
the supply of quality child care for infants and 
toddlers is inadequate in low-income communi- 
ties (Gordon and Chase-Lansdale 2001; Collins, 
Layzer, Kreader, Werner, and Glantz 2000; 
Matthews and Schumacher 2008). The American 
Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2008 included 
$93.6 million for activities to improve the quality 
of care for infants and toddlers (Center for Law 
and Social Policy 2009). 

Federal investment in children with dis- 
abilities is made through the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA). In 2008, 
the federal government spent $1.9 billion 
on pre-kindergartners and kindergartners 
through IDEA, or an average of $151 per child. 
Elementary-age children received $4.5 billion, 
or $188 per child, of federal investment 
through this program. 

The federal government also supports 
elementary-age children by providing resources 
to states and localities based on the population 
of poor children through the Education for 



the Disadvantaged program ($8.2 billion, 

$346 per child). 

Income Support 

The federal government provides most of its 
income support through tax credits and reduc- 
tions, but it also offers financial assistance through 
the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families pro- 
gram. The program supports children in all age 
groups, particularly very young children, who are 
more likely to be poor and therefore to live in fam- 
ilies eligible for TANF: 

■ In 2008, $2.7 billion was expended through 
TANF for infants and toddlers, or $214 per 
child, in this age group. 

■ Spending for pre-kindergartners and kinder- 
gartners went down slightly to $2.4 billion, or 
an average of $196 per child. 

■ TANF costs for elementary- age children were 
$4.0 billion, or $168 per child, in 2008. 

For elementary-age children, Social Security 
is also a relatively substantial contributor to 
income security. The program provides cash ben- 
efits to eligible children of a retired or deceased 
worker who was insured at the time of death. 

The benefit amount is based on the worker’s 
earnings history. In 2008, Social Security spent 
$4.9 billion, or $205 per child, on elementary- 
age children. Younger children are less likely to 
receive benefits from this program as their par- 
ents are often younger and therefore less likely to 
be deceased or to have lengthy earnings histories. 

Housing 

Section 8 Housing programs also make invest- 
ments in children of all age groups: 

In 2008, $1.6 billion, or $127 per child, 
was spent on infants and toddlers. 

■ This investment increases slightly for pre- 
kindergartners and kindergartners to 

$1.8 billion, or an average of $147 per child. 





■ A comparable investment in Section 8 
Housing was made in elementary- age 
children ($3.5 billion or $148 per child), 
but this program was not one of the 10 
largest federal programs for this age 
group (table 1). 

While housing might not typically be thought 
of as a support for children’s development, 



research has documented the importance of stable 
housing to children, particularly young children 
(Chang and Romero 2008; Haveman, Wolfe, and 
Spaulding 1991; Joydeep, Maynard, and Weiss 
2008). In addition, research also indicates bene- 
fits, particularly for girls, of federal programs that 
offer families the opportunity to live in safer, low- 
poverty neighborhoods (Gallagher and Bajaj 2007; 
Orr et al. 2003). 
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WHAT PORTION OF FEDERAL 
RESOURCES IS TARGETED 
TOWARD LOWER-INCOME 
CHILDREN? 



T he child poverty rate was 19 percent in 2008, up from 18 percent in 2007 (U.S. Census Bureau 

2008, 2009). Children under age 5 have the highest rates of poverty among children (U.S. Census 
Bureau 2008, 2009). Just above this group in income, 41 percent of children live in low-income 
families that struggle to make ends meet and have incomes under twice the poverty line, or about $44, 1 00 
for a family of four (Wight and Chau 2009). To reach these children, the government can target resources 
to them by linking program eligibility to family income, or “means testing” a program. 



The federal government targets most expendi- 
tures to low-income children, particularly younger 
children (figure 3). For some programs, such as 
Medicaid for infants, this targeting reaches low- 
and moderate-income families that still struggle to 
afford health coverage for their children; for other 
programs, the targeting is more narrowly focused 
on poor children. Public resources become broader 
based as children reach elementary age: 

■ For infants and toddlers, 70 percent of fed- 
eral spending is means tested. 



■ Means testing declines to 64 percent for pre- 
kindergartners and kindergartners. 

For elementary-age children, means testing 
falls to 57 percent of federal spending. 

For infants and toddlers, this higher portion 
is driven by Medicaid, which is means tested and 
is a significant source of expenditures for this age 
group. For older children, the larger role of Social 
Security, education programs that are not means 
tested, and the lesser role of Medicaid contribute 
to the lower percentage of targeted resources. 




FIGURE 3. Percentage of Federal Expenditures on Children Targeted by Income by Age, 2008 





□ Expenditures targeted by income □ Expenditures not targeted by income 

Source: Urban Institute and Brookings Institution 2010; authors’ estimates based on the Budget of the United States Government, Fiscal Year 2010. 
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ARE WE FUNDING WHAT 
CHILDREN NEED WHEN THEY 
NEED IT MOST? 



A lthough the country invests more in children as they age, research suggests a great need for spend- 
ing on younger children to help them build strong foundations. Each early developmental stage 
contributes to the next, ultimately constructing the foundation for future learning, relationships, 
and overall health. Similarly, experts emphasize that investments early in life rarely succeed if they are made 
as “one-shot” efforts. The key is to build on interventions and investments throughout a child’s and young 
person’s development (Zigler 1998; Reynolds, Magnuson, and Ou 2006). 



The infant and toddler years lay a critical 
foundation for future cognitive and socio- 
emotional development. During the first years 
of life, a child’s brain grows significantly in size 
and architecture, and the relationships children 
form with caregivers create a template for future 
relationships (Ainsworth 1985; Bowlby 1969; 
Center on the Developing Child 2008). Between 
the ages of 3 and 5, children develop complex 
social and emotional capabilities, as well as 
problem-solving and preliteracy skills, building 
on skills attained in infancy (Center on the 
Developing Child 2007). In the early elementary 
years, children learn math and reading skills and 
continue to build the capacity to be self-reflective 
and to self-regulate (Shonkoff and Phillips 2000). 

Policies that overlook the importance of the 
links between developmental stages may miss an 
opportunity. For example, education reforms 
focused just on middle and high school may rest 
on a shaky foundation. Child development 
experts note that “reinforcing this foundation 
requires a rigorous focus on the stretch of years 
from PreK to Third Grade, when children acquire 



the cognitive, social, and academic skills that 
undergird later learning” (Shore 2009). As for 
nutrition, however, a child’s early years are rec- 
ognized as a foundation for later growth and 
development. The WIC program, which pro- 
vides nutritional services for low-income women, 
infants, and very young children at nutritional 
risk, “is based on the premise that early interven- 
tion programs during critical times of growth 
and development can help prevent future med- 
ical and developmental problems” (Oliveira and 
Frazao 2009). 

Notable economists have also been document- 
ing the value of investing in children when they are 
younger. Nobel Prize— winning economist James 
Heckman suggests that investing in disadvantaged 
children early has high rates of return that promote 
productivity in the economy and society at large 
(Heckman 2006). Federal Reserve economists Rob 
Grunewald and Arthur Rolnick describe returns on 
investment in early education as “extraordinary 
whether compared to most dollars invested in 
conventional economic development or even to 
opportunities in the private sector” (2006, 4). 





Research also shows that counteracting 
poverty when children are young has substan- 
tial economic benefits for families and society 
(Duncan, Kalil, and Ziol-Guest 2008). Extreme 
poverty can weaken a child’s brain architecture 
by inhibiting the development of neural connec- 
tions (Center on the Developing Child 2008). 
Hart and Risley (2003) estimate that by age 4 the 
language experiences between children of higher 
and lower socioeconomic status differ by 30 mil- 
lion words, setting the stage for persistent 
achievement gaps. 

Yet children under age 6 are among the poor- 
est of children (Fass and Cauthen 2008). Census 



data from 2008 indicate that 5.5 million, or 
roughly one child in five under age 6 (22 percent), 
lived in poverty, defined as families with income 
below 100 percent of poverty. There are many rea- 
sons young children may be among the poorest. 
Providing for infants is very costly. Parents may 
face high child care expenses or reduced income if 
they stop working to care for a child. Parents may 
be young when their children are born, and their 
earning potential is still relatively low. Finally, 
immigrant children, who experience relatively high 
rates of poverty, account for a large portion of 
young children under age 6 (22 percent) (Urban 
Institute 2006; Fass and Cauthen 2008). 
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THE NEXT SET OF QUESTIONS 



his brief highlights several important patterns within the country’s public investment in children: 



■ First, the government spends more money on 
children as they get older, with spending 
more than doubling per capita from the 
infant and toddler years to the elementary 
years. Child development research, however, 
stresses the importance of investing in high- 
quality education and child care at the earliest 
ages to help kids build a strong foundation. 
The spending increase is driven by growing 
state and local spending, as the federal contri- 
bution is relatively stable across age groups. 

■ Second, the federal government spends less 
on children than states and localities, except 
in the case of infants and toddlers, where 
more than three quarters of spending comes 
from the federal government. This pattern 
suggests that fiscal choices of all levels of gov- 
ernment matter to investment in children. 

■ Third, for each age group in this analysis, 
the largest federal investment is in tax credits 
and other tax expenditures (although for 
infants and toddlers, Medicaid is larger than 
any single tax initiative). On the spending 
side, the largest federal investments vary by 
age group, although investments in key 
developmental needs are made, to some 
extent, for all age groups. 

■ Fourth, federal expenditures for children 
become less targeted based on income as 
children get older. 

Each of these patterns, especially when viewed 
in light of current research discussed in this brief, 



raises critical questions — both when future invest- 
ments in children are under consideration and as 
the country faces difficult budget decisions in the 
years ahead. 

Investment by Age 

Are we adequately investing in children to meet 
their developmental needs at every age? Are we 
investing in the right programs and initiatives 
to ensure a strong future workforce and engaged 
citizenry? 

In 2004, total public investments in the el- 
derly were estimated to be $21,904 per elderly 
person, which is five times what was spent per 
infant and toddler, three times what was spent 
per pre-kindergartner and kindergartner, and 
twice what was spent per elementary-age child 
(Isaacs 2009). A significant factor in the greater 
spending on the elderly, however, is health care 
costs, which are substantially higher for this pop- 
ulation. Policymakers and budget experts might 
look at these numbers in several ways. They 
might ask whether these spending allocations are 
the most prudent way to invest resources across 
the lifespan, particularly as spending on the el- 
derly is projected to rise yet further. And they 
might see these numbers as reflecting an impor- 
tant accomplishment (for example, the role of 
Social Security in reducing poverty among the 
elderly and the role of Medicare in providing 
universal health coverage) and seek to under- 








stand how to expand on these accomplishments 
to reach children. 

In addition, considering the value of invest- 
ing in very young children, especially those 
in poor families, should infants and toddlers 
receive government’s lowest level of invest- 
ment? And, if not, what is the right balance of 
investment by age? 

Policymakers might examine why current 
investment patterns have evolved as they have, 
whether changes are needed to better align with 
child development research, and what the barriers 
might be to making such changes. They might 
also consider how investments could be best tar- 
geted to each developmental stage, from early 
childhood through adolescence, and linked across 
developmental stages. 

Government Role 

How might budget and policy decisionmaking 
about children consider the fiscal health and 
priorities of all levels of government? Should the 
federal government have a role in balancing out 
state and local disparities in spending on certain 
age groups as well as disparities among different 
geographical areas? 

In addition, how does the combination of 
federal and state and local resources and the shift 
from federal to state and local resources affect chil- 
dren as they age? For example, K-12 education is 
primarily funded by states and localities, while 
education for the most disadvantaged young chil- 
dren is funded in part by the federal government 
through Head Start, with national standards and 
community-level service delivery. What lessons 
can be learned about continuity from this and 
other examples? 

Investment Type 

A look at the major spending programs across 
age groups suggests that government generally 
addresses key developmental areas, such as edu- 
cation and health, for each age group. But are we 
investing the right amount and in the right pro- 



grams for each age group? Does our spending 
match developmental need? 

Policymakers may want to consider adjusting 
for the lack of a leading education or social ser- 
vices program for infants and toddlers. The recent 
American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 
2009, however, did increase Early Head Start 
resources by $1.1 billion. In 2008, Early Head 
Start expenditures totaled $693 million. 
Policymakers may also want to consider invest- 
ments in children of immigrants, as they represent 
a substantial portion of the child population and, 
hence, the future workforce. 

Extent of Targeting 

From this analysis, we cannot say what would be 
the best balance between targeted and nontargeted 
expenditures. Is it better to invest in the develop- 
ment of all children, focus more resources on the 
most vulnerable, or seek a balance? Budget expert 
Julia Isaacs points out that for two of children’s 
critical needs — health and education — the gov- 
ernment takes two different approaches. Public 
investment in health care for children is cur- 
rently means tested, although reaching well up 
the income spectrum, but much education fund- 
ing is not; yet both are critical to child develop- 
ment. (Should a national health insurance 
program pass Congress this year, it will provide 
yet another model of federal, state, and private 
funding designed to achieve universal coverage 
while targeting public funds on the most vulner- 
able.) Part of this discussion should also include 
the extensive role universal tax programs play in 
expenditures on children. 

This study lends itself to broader questions, 
too — not just those about spending on children 
but also those about spending across the age spec- 
trum. How should we define our choices? What 
are the country’s investment priorities? 

As the recession lingers, baby boomers retire, 
and entitlement programs grow automatically, 
policymakers will face hard budget decisions. 
Children have not always been prominent in 
these decisions, as evidenced by the country’s 
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investments. Latest data reveal that less than one- 
tenth of the federal budget was spent on children 
in 2008, $295 billion out of a total of $2,983 
trillion in outlays (Isaacs et al. 2009). Moreover, 
since 1960, the children’s share of the federal 
budget has declined by a quarter, while spending 
on the share devoted to the nonchild portions of 
Social Security, Medicare, and Medicaid has 
more than doubled (Isaacs et al. 2009). 

At the same time, a productive workforce will 
be essential to supporting the aging baby boomers 
and addressing the growing national debt. Thus, 



monitoring the country’s investment in children — 
their education, health, and nutrition — becomes 
critical. It will be up to policymakers to answer 
some of these tough questions and make hard 
choices when determining the country’s future 
spending priorities. The patterns illuminated in 
this brief provide policymakers and legislators a 
first-time opportunity to do this — to step back 
and consider current patterns of investment in 
children, determine whether they reflect the coun- 
try’s priorities for future investments, and, if not, 
decide what needs to be changed. 




ANALYSIS METHODS 




F or this brief, we assembled findings from two of our age-specific reports: Federal Expenditures on 
Pre-kindergartners and Kindergartners in 2008 (Kent et al. 2010) and Federal Expenditures on 
Elementary Age Children in 2008 (Vericker et al. 2010). We also incorporate 2008 analyses for 
infants and toddlers, which build on an earlier report, Federal Expenditure on Infants and Toddlers in 2007 
(Macomber et al 2009). 



The basic methodology for estimating federal 
expenditures on children involves a review of 
more than 100 federal programs, including pro- 
grams that serve children exclusively, programs 
with explicit components for children or pay- 
ments to child clients, and programs that pay ben- 
efits to families with children. For each program, 
we apply to total program outlays (or tax expendi- 
tures) a children’s share of spending and then a 
share of spending for each age group. These shares 
are derived from detailed programmatic data col- 
lected from a variety of sources. For details about 
this approach, please see the individual reports on 
different age groups. 

We also calculate total public investment, 
incorporating state and local spending. To obtain 
estimates of state and local spending, we relied 
heavily on estimates for 2004 from a report by 
researchers at the Rockefeller Institute (Billen et al. 
2007). Because of the challenge of collecting data 
across 50 states, the latest year of data in this 
report is 2004, and the estimate is based on a 
dozen major programs, namely, elementary and 
secondary education, the state share of Medicaid 
and several other large federal-state programs, and 
state earned income tax credits. The analysis is 
therefore not as comprehensive as the federal 
analysis, although the omitted categories — 
spending on state-only programs and small 



federal-state programs — are relatively small and 
unlikely to change the bottom-line estimate sub- 
stantially. Patricia Billen, coauthor of the report 
on state and local expenditures, consulted with 
the authors of our earlier children’s budget 
reports in an effort to improve consistency in 
methodological approaches to measuring federal 
and state and local expenditures. 

It is also important to clarify that the 
Rockefeller report on state and local spending did 
not disaggregate spending by age. To calculate 
state and local spending by age group, we apply 
our 2008 age-group multipliers for specific cate- 
gories (health, education, income security) to the 
Rockefeller state and local spending estimates for 
2004. In doing so, we assumed that the age break 
of children’s spending was not significantly differ- 
ent between 2004 and 2008. This gives us 2004 
spending by health, education, income security, 
and other categories for each age group. We also 
calculated per capita spending for age groups in 
these categories. We tied our per capita estimates 
by age breaks to what Rockefeller reported in 
aggregate ($466.7 billion) and on a per capita 
basis ($6,047 per child) in 2004. We decided 
to use these published numbers as an anchor, 
even though the population estimate used by 
Rockefeller to get from aggregate spending to 
per capita spending was slightly different from 




that used in our federal estimate. If we had used 
our population estimate, the state and local esti- 
mate would have been $6,039 instead of $6,047 
per child. 

Overall, a few caveats about these estimates 
are worth noting. While the estimates provide a 
baseline for thinking about different governmen- 
tal roles, the shares of expenditures attributable to 
federal and state and local resources may have 
shifted since 2004, especially considering how the 
2008 recession affected state and local budgets. 

A second caveat is that in calculating the federal 
share for 2004, we assume the proportion of 
expenditures going to each age group was the 



same in 2004 as it was in 2008, which may 
not be the case. Third, the Rockefeller report 
focuses on fewer programs than included in the 
federal analysis. However, it is the best available 
source of recent data on state and local spending, 
and we do not believe the omitted programs 
would substantially affect the bottom lines. 
Finally, because the federal and the state and 
local roles are sensitive to whether the child is 
in pre-kindergarten or kindergarten, the pre- 
kindergarten and kindergarten numbers may not 
hold the same relationship between government 
funding levels if broken down for each age, year 
by year. 
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